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MEMOIR OF SAMUEL CAPPER. 
(Concluded from page 435.) 

We now approach the closing scenes of his 
labors, which were indeed almost unremitting to 
the last. He held many tent-meetings, at short 
distances from his home, during the 6th and 
7th months. 7 mo. 4th, he remarks :— 

“Frome. First-day morning, held a meeting of 
four hundred ; in the afternoon seven hundred: 
telling meetings, as I apprehend, upon the 
minds of the people. 

11, First-day. Two meetings at Hinton Char- 
ter- house. 

12. Came home, much wearied. @ 

He was indeed much worn with these labors, 
in addition to his solicitude about his son, who 
was now on his returning voyage. His wife 
writes thus respecting him, to her sister Moun- 
sey :— 

6* Bristol, 14, 7 mo. 1852. 

My pear Sister,—Thy lines of sympathy 
were very cordial tous. The accounts which 
we receive of our precious son are indeed a very 
bitter cup in prospect, and we are now anxious 
for the arrival of the vessel. Thou art not mis- 
taken in supposing that it has been a painful 
duty to my dear husband to follow up his en- 
gagements, and I perceive that it has had a very 
telling effect on his health, for he came home 
much prostrated in strength. They have held 
about twelve meetings; some good, solemn 
ones: the chief part of what was in prospect is 
now accomplished. Perhaps thy brother may 
add a few lines. 

Thy affectionate sister, E. C.” 

“‘ As my wife has given thee expectation that 
I might add something, I do not like to omit it, 
though she seems to have said all that is mate- 
rial, on the absorbing subject of our dear 
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Thomas’s state. The only hope which we can 
encourage is that the voyage home, in a sailing 
vessel, may have been “beneficial, and that he 
may arrive a little revived. But, although we 
may perhaps be allowed to indulge the hope, we 
cannot feel it as an expectation. I do not think 
that there is anything serious the matter with 
e; but if it prove a token of approaching dis- 
solution, we could have nothing to complain of, 
when I am in my seventy-first year; having en- 
joyed almost uninterrupted good health, and 
being now able to do what many men of sixty 
could not accomplish. 
Thy affectionate brother, 8. C.” 
“ Bristol, 5,8 mo. 1852. 
My pear sister K. B.—I have had very 
constant, and somewhat important, occupations 
since I last wrote to thee. Twenty-three meet- 
ings have been held, at which it is probable 
that about ten thousand were present. Many 
trying circumstances attended of one kind or 
another, but it is a comfort to believe that the 
meetings were favored ‘opportunities ; and it is 
also great condescension that, notwithstanding a 
sense of our unprofitablenéss as servants, a de- 
gree of unmerited peace is permitted. Thomas 
has, of late, appeared to improve in several 
respects. 
“* Bristol, 7, 8 mo. 1852. 
My DEAR Sister,— When I wrote last to thee, 
I did not think that I. should have so soon to 
communicate the intelligence of the unexpected 
dismissal of my dear Thomas, from his state of 
languishing and weakness, we believe to a state 
of joy and rest. This morning early he had a 
copious hemorrhage, which terminated life in a 
few minutes. His brothers were with him. 
Expression was scarcely possible; but it was 
not needed. My wife andI are able to look at 
the mercy which is vouchsafed to us in many 
ways, and to feel calm and resigned under the 
bereavement, It is most probable that the in- 
terment will be on sixth-day. We need hardly 
say how acceptable thy company would be on 
the occasion. 
Thy affectionate Brother.” 
The death of his dear son deeply affected 
him; and we have only to watch him, through 
the few remaining days of hie life, endeavoring 
to submit in meekness to his heavenly Father’s 
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will, and to fulfil every duty of the passing, 
hour, while he constantly felt that his own sum- 
mons might be sent at any moment. For this| 
he waited in reverent expectation. 

8 mo. 23. Came to Weston-super-Mare.” 

This change was principally intended for the 
restoration of his wife’s health; but he re- 
marked, to one of his daughters, that he con- 
sidered himself much more likely to be taken. 
Yet his watchful family could not discover any 
serious symptom ; merely a general debility. 

Full of affection to all his remaining ties, and 
desirous not to omit anything which he ought 
to do, whether of greater or less importance, he 
wrote to his sister Harris :— 

“ Weston-super-Mare, 28, 8 mo. 1852. 

My DEAR SISTER SARAH,—I have been think- 
ing this morning that we have somewhat ne- 
glected thee, by not replying to thy kind letter. 
I now take up the pen, to make such amends as 
Ican. I believe thou wilt be disposed to deal 
charitably with us on the occasion, sensible that 
one object has very much engaged our attention 
for wany weeks past; from which, even yet, 
we are scarcely able to turn. A departure from 
Bristol, for a season, seemed almost needful, and 
I think we are deriving benefit from our sojourn 
here. We shall probably stay yet a week here. 
Eternity, a future life, the world of spirits, and 
analogous ideas, are those which much occupy 
our minds, though not so as to deprive us of 
the power of some enjoyment of the beautiful 
scenery of this place. But, when we see our 
children exchanging time for eternity, how can 
we do otherwise than dwell on our approach, or 
proximity, to another state of existence!” 

The next day (first-day) he was strikingly 
and solemnly engaged in the ministry, in the 
morning meeting at Weston, and walked to the 
meeting-house in the evening ; but, upon sitting 
down, it was observed that he fetched a deep 
breath, and immediately after he leaned upon 
his friend Robert Simpson, who sat next to him, 
and expired. Thus suddenly was he called to 
render up his account, which we thankfully be- 
lieve that he could do with joy, through the 
redeeming love of Christ. 

It appears that his two last communications 
in Bristol meeting were very striking. In one, 
he spoke of their stript condition, and added 
that they might become still more so; but con- 
eluded by quoting the words— 

** But, while the dear Redeemer lives, 
We have a boundless storr, 
And shall be fd with what He gives, 
Who lives for evermore!” 
On the other occasion, just before he sat down 
he quoted the words— 
** But oh! eternity’s too short 
To utter all thy praise !”? 

In reflecting upon his character, it is deeply 
instructive to remember his humility; his cau- 
tion in speaking of holy things; his entire de- 
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pendence at all times, and especially in the ex- 
ercise of his ministry, upon the teachings and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit; and his earnest 
love to souls, and desire to win them to Christ. 
His reverent and fervent engagements in vocal 
prayer, often conveyed .in few words, and in 
deep prostration of soul, so manifested the ad- 
vanced Christian, that they are worthy to be 
recorded as a lesson of instruction to survivors. 

The following extract from the letter of a 
friend, received by one of his near connexions, 
during the solemn days which elapsed between 
his death and the interment, may suitably bring 
this memoir to a close :— 

“3, 9 mo. 1852. 

. . . Thou wilt not wonder that we should 
deeply feel with your large family circle in such 
a bereavement, and that, on the church’s ac- 
count also, our sympathy and concern should 
be awakened. But, infinitely wise, and abound- 
ing in love, as are al] ‘the dealings of our heavenly 
Father, though his children may weep, and the 
church may mourn, who shall say unto Him, 
‘What doest Thou?’ when, like shocks of corn 
fully ripe, He is pleased to gather his saints 
into his garner. 

Having so recently, and so largely, shared in 
the gospel labors of thy dear brother, and had 
so much cause for thankfulness in witnessing 
the unction which attended his ministry, in 
clearly setting forth ‘the word of the truth of 
the gospel,’ we can, in some measure, appre ciate 
the loss sustained by his nearest connexions in 
life, and a large circle of friends, by whom he 
was much beloved and esteemed. To me, from 
a variety of_circumstances, the solemn and un- 
expected eWent comes home with peculiar force ; 
and I can, very readily, placc myself in your 
midst, now ‘that you are assembled in the house 
of mourning, and share with you in the varied 
emotions which, like waves, may succeed each 
other, in the heart of a bereaved widow, the 
dear surviving children, and brothers and sis 
ters; sustained, through all, by the strong con- 
solations of the gospel of Christ. 

Like a good soldier, the veteran has sunk on 
the field, with his armor on, and has, no doubt, 
exchanged the banner of the cross for the palm 
of victory and the crown of glory, vouchsafed 
to those who endure unto the end. 

On his account we can humbly rejoice, and 
his dear family and near connexions have many 
sweets mingled in their cup of sorrow; but oh! 
what shall we say for the church! ‘The fathers, 
where are they! and the prophets, do they live 
for ever!’ Would that it might please the 
Lord, when, in his inscrutable wisdom, He sees 
meet to call away the few remaining Elijahs, to 
prepare many more of the Elishas to catch the 
mantle as it falls; and to pour out a double por- 
tion of his good Spirit upon many of our be- 
loved youth, and those in the meridian of life. 
that they might be rightly qualified to uphold 
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and to magnify the cause of His blessed ‘trath ; 
the cause of the gospel, full and free; the cause 
of genuine Quakerism, which, rightly under- 
stood and well guarded, is nothing less (with 


reverence be it unpresumptuously spoken) than | for the Roman Catholics in 


the cause of our God and his Christ.”’ 


Henry Tuke, of York, England, 
4th, 1855, aged 41 years. 


For the last ten or twelve years of his life, 
Henry Tuke’s health was such as to withdraw 
him entirely from the pursuits of business. 
In his youth he had manifested much of the 
waywardness natural to the unregenerate mind, 
and the corrupt tree brought forth its evil fruits. 
To him, as to many others, disappointed hopes, 
and a visitation of sickness, proved the means | 
of “ opening his ear to discipline.”” Those who | 
observed the evidences of the change wrought | 
in our beloved friend, by the power of divine 
grace, could say in the words of John Woolman, 
that they found “no language to convey an 
adequate idea of it.” Though in the remaining | 
years of his comparatively short course, he was | 
no stranger to conflict and discouragement, yet, 
ever ‘forgetting those things which were behind, 
and reaching forth to those which were before, 
he pressed toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” Having 
had much forgiven, he loved much; this was 
manifested in various ways. He loved, and was | 
ever ready to serve those who were called to 
public service in the promotion of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. He frequently ministered | 
to our late friend Hannah C. Backhouse, when 
engaged in her visits of gospel love amongst | 
Friends and others. In the year 1844, he ac- 
companied William Forster, whilst engaged in 
a religious visit to some of the northern de »part- 
ments of France. Like Paul and Timothy of 
old, the veteran soldier of Christ and the young 
reeruit became united in the indissolable bonds 
of Christian love. The following farewell letter, 
addressed by William Forster to his young 
friend, previous to his departure for his last visit 
to America, from which he never returned, 
evinces the strength of his attachment. 


died 3mo. 
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Earlham Road, Norwich, 8mo. 24, 1853 
“My dear Henry, 

Pray write me one more letter before I go, 
and think of me when I am far away, and now 
and then send me a few words, if no more. Thy 
last was very precious, the hymn, and thy dream 
too. I hope and intend to take it with me: it 
may help to comfort me, and I shall often want 
to be comforted........ I enclose a copy of 
two little Scripture books, which, to tell the 
whole truth, I put together under some little 
feeling of duty, and with the hope, if my days 
should be prolonged, I may be able to get them 
printed in some of the continental languages, 
for circulation, where the volume of Holy Serip- 
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ture is, to a great degree, or, (sad to say,) entirely 
prohibited. I should have been glad to have 
got them and some others printed before my 
departure, in Spanish and French; in French 
Canada and Hayti, 
and in the strong hope that I might find some 
channel open, through which I could send them 
in Spanish for Mexico, &c, and I long to do 
something of the sort in Portuguese for Brazil, 
&e. All this to thyself, or friends might be 
apt to think I am running wild in my latter 
days. 

The thought of my voyage brings thy brother 
James to my remembrance with gratitude and 
love. It is too much to expect that I ever meet 
with such another friend. Give my best love to 
him, and to thy father, my dear and honored 
friend! It is pleasant to me to think pf the 
Christian fellowship I have enjoyed with him, 
in that unity which isin the truth, (and no 
where else,) in many times of deep suffering, and 
under the outpouring of the Divine anointing, 


| as I have believed it to be, richly vouchsafed to 


him from above. If at last, through the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, | am permitted to 
enter within the gates, (and what a wonder of 
mercy that would be), it cheers my old heart to 
think of meeting him, and thee too, my pre- 


| cious, tender child, where neither death nor sin, 


nor any other thing whatsoever, will separate us 
one from the other, nor from the presence of 
our Lord. Always thy very affectionate friend, 
WILtiaM Forster.” 

During the last few years of his life, whilst 
bodily ability was granted him, Henry Tuke’s 
voice was occasionally heard in our religious 
meetings, in few, but appropriate and acceptable 
words of Christian exhortation. His attach- 
ment to the young, and his religious concern for 
their welfare, were striking “features in his 
character. Many of the scholars of the British 
School at York, »s well as many of those in the 
Friends’ Boys’ School, will entertain affectionate 
remembrance of his assiduous kindness. The 
poor and afflicted of his neighborhood were also 
the objects of his care and sympathy. He 
visited them at their houses, and often cheered 
them with food, clothing, or fuel. A poor and 
worthy woman, on being told of his death, ob- 
served, ‘“‘ We have lost a kind friend. Many a 
basket of coals has he sent to our houses. He 
met me one day in the street, and said, ‘ Nurse, 
thou seemest very cold, and thou hast no gloves,’ 
and do you know he took a new pair from his 
own hands, and made me put them on.” But 
it was not their temporal good alone that he 
sought. [is Scripture readings, his words of 
consolation, and the warm sympathy of his lov- 
ing spirit, have cheered the fire-side, the sick 
bed, and the dying hour, of many an humble 
follower of their common Lord. The cause of 
temperance was dear to him, and he was, for 
many years, a patient, faithful laborer in this 
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field of service. He was an active member of 
the committee of the York Friends’ Tract As- 
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of life was severed, and our beloved friend’s last 
Sabbath on earth was, we undoubtingly believe, 


sociation, and a diligent distributor. He occa- the prelude to an entrance upon au everlasting 


sionally added a tract to the series, and sometimes 

published, on his own responsibility, some per- 
tinent message of warning or counsel. He 
availed himself of various public occasions, to 
distribute tracts in York and its neighborhood. 
The assizes, the races, and other times of large 
gatherings, witnessed his diligence, both by his 
personal exertions, and by the agency of others, 
in warning sinners to flee from the wrath to 
come. During the last three years of his life, 
when seldom able to leave his room, his sick 
chamber was often a scene of much mental activ- 
ity ; his bed strewn with books and tracts, and 
himself busily engaged in writing. When no 
longer equal to this fatigue, he frequently em- 
ployed an amanuensis ; and from his bed side 
his messengers were often dispatched on errands 
of mercy, which he could no longer perform in 
person. Of an extremely discursive mind, his 
labors in preparing tracts were subjected to 
much clipping and pruning; these processes he 
bore, not only with cheerful good nature, but 
with grateful acknowledgments to his friendly 
censors. He was well read in church history, 
not only in the records of our own Society and 
of its worthies, but in the general history of the 
church from the earliest times, and more 
especially in the stirring narratives of the Re- 
formation. Wiclif and Tindal were the objects 
of his warm admiration. He delighted to trace 
in the writings of these great and good men, 
the seeds and buddings of those vital principles 
of religious truth and religious freedom, which 
George Fox and his coadjutors so fully developed 
and illustrated. To these researches, his ac- 
quaintance with the Greek, Latin, French and 
German languages afforded him great facilities. 

During his long illness, mercifully exempted 
from acute suffering, his quiet chamber was often 
a place of peaceful, “cheerful enjoyment. Living 
closely on the confines of the unseen world, 

often permitted to realize his Saviour’s presence, 
pc trusting in his promise, ‘“‘ Him that cometh 
unto me I will in no wise cast out,” when the 
day of his departure came, death was disarmed 
of his sting, the grave had no victory. On the 
afternoon of First day, the 4th of 3d mo. whilst 
life was fast ebbing, listening to the verse, 

* Poor though I am, despised, forgot, 

Yet God, my God forsakes me not: 

And he is safe and must succeed, 

For whom the Lord vouchsafes to plead!’ 
he expressed his renewed confidence in his 
heavenly Father’s love. 

In the evening of that day he was preserved 
in a composed and peaceful state of mind, and 
sent farewell messages of love to-his relations 
and friends. His last audible words feebly ut- 
tered were, “To God—I commend—my— 
spirit!”” Shortly afterwards the slender thread 


| Sabbath in heaven.--Annual Monitor. 


REMARKS ON THE CLIMATE OF NEW ENGLAND. 
BY J. C. GRAY, OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


It has been a general, and perhaps is still a pre- 
vailing impression among the inhabitants of 
New E ngland, that our climate is much warmer 
now than two hundred years since. This posi- 
tion has been distinctly assumed by some of our 
best historians and naturalists, and many inge- 
nious reasons have been given for the change. 
The explanation which seems to have met with 
most favor, is that which ascribes the alleged 
softening of the winter's cold to the clearing 
away of large tracts of forest trees. Itis believed, 
however, that the position itself may be fairly 
called in question, and that philosop hers, by a 
mistake not unprecedented in the observers of 
natural phenomena, have employed themselves 
much more diligently in accounting for a strik- 
ing phenomenon which they have assumed to 
exist, than in collecting precise evidence to de- 
termine the fact of such existence. Much less 
of this evidence exists than could be wished, or 
than is now customary to collect and preserve on 
all scientific topics. The science of meteorology, 
or the observance of the weather, in the largest 
sense of the words, is even now in its infancy, 
and the instruments necessary for carrying on 
such observations with precision are of very mo- 
dern date. The thermometer was little used in 
this country, or even in older countries, previ- 
ous to the last century, and all instruments of 
this kind employed in the early part of that 
century were very imperfect. ‘I ill after the 
year 1750, the only thermometer used in New 
England was Hawksbie’s. Not a single speci- 
men of this instrument is now known to exist. 
There is good reason, however, to believe that it 
was much less accurate than any thermometer 
now employed. During more than half a cen- 
tury, however, that of Fahrenheit has been in 
general use throughout New England, at least, 
and we possess an exact register of observations 
made with it during more than forty years on 
one spot, and by one individual, the venerable 
Dr. Holyoke, of Salem. A particular account 
of this register may be found in a valuable pa- 
per by the late Dr. E. Hale, in the “ Transac- 
tions of the American Academy,”’ vol. i., New 
Series. The temperature of the day was thrice 
noted at the same hours during the whole pe- 
riod. As a comparative statement, therefore, of 
the earlier and later portions of that period, it 
is of singular value. No conclusion can be drawn 
from it, as Dr. Hale has clearly shown, favor- 
ing, in the least, the popular impression respect- 
ing the amelioration of our climate. On the 
contrary, it seems evident from Dr. Hale’s es- 
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say, that from the year 1786 to the year 1839, 
the climate of the vicinity of Boston has con- 
tinued essentially the same. It should be re- 
collected, that in no previous period of equal 
length were the changes greater, or more ex- 
tensive in the face of our country, as well as | 
the condition of its inhabitants, or greater in- | 
roads made on our ancient forests. | 
There is another interesting, as well as im- | 
portant mode of procuring light upon this ques- | 
tion of change of climate, namely, by observing | 
for years in succession the periodical changes in | 
the vegetation of our trees and shrubs. [thas been | 
observed by the late Mr. Lowe ll, that “ had 
there been precise records ke spt of f the date of | 
flowering of trees in certain specific locations | 
from the first settlement of the count ry, very 
much would have been done for the decision of 
the whole 


° 


question as to change of climate.” 


The venerable pear tree of Governor Endicott, 
had its times of flowering been punctually re- 
corded by its seven successive 
proprietors, 1 


generations of 
tight have put all dispute at rest. | 
We possess no ancient registers of this descrip- 
tion kept with the exactness which Mr. Lowell 
recommended, and which he actually put into 
practice at Roxbury, through a period of thirty- | 
two years. But we have a similar record kept, 
on the whole, with great regularity, by the 
late Thomas Smith, of Portland, Maine. His 
diary of the seasons extends, with a few unim- 
portant exceptions, from 1722 to 1786, thus 
reaching back to a century and a quarter ago. 
It appears from several observations made by | 
him between the years 1751 and 1773, that the 
average time of the blossoming of the cherry at 
Portland during that period, was between the 
12th and 13th of May. Mr. Lowell stated that 
the average at Roxbury, for several years since 
the commencement of this century, was May 
8; and fom observations made by Gen. Dear- | 
born in the same city, from 1835 to 1847, in- 
clusive, it appears that this average should be 
fixed precisely at the same date within a frac- 
tion of a day. When we consider that Port- 
land lies north of Boston by more than one de-' 
gree, these facts, to which many of a similar 
purport might be added, would seem to form evi- 
dence as conclusive as, under the circumstances, 
could reasonably be expected, against any sup- | 
position of a perceptible change in our climate | 
since the settlement of our country. Besides, 
had such a change occurred to any material ex- 
tent, we should find some proofs of its existence 
in what are called our half-hardy plants—that | 
is, plants which are a little, and only a little, 
too tender to be exposed without protection 
throughout the year. Could it be shown, for | 
example, that the most beautiful evergreen, the | 
English ivy, which has been cultivated by our 
florists for more than half a century, could now 
endure our winters better than formerly, this 
would furnish a proof of the softening of our 


and equally magnificent ; 
i 


climate which it would be difficult to set mil. 
Sut we shall search in vain for any instance of 
this description. Among the many species of 
trees and shrubs which have been cultivated in 
our gardens for two or three centuries, it may 
be safely asserted that there is not one which ap- 
pears to have increased in hardiness. But it 
may be asked in what way we are to account for 
the impression that our climate has been grow- 
ing warmer since the settlement of our country, 
since neither the existence nor the strength of 
the impression can in any degree be gainsaid ? 
A sufficient answer has been given by Dr. Hale, 
namely, that extraordinary seasons are remem- 
bered, when the intermediate years which are 
not marked by any unusual prevalence of heat 
or cold are forgotten. As strong instances in 
confirmation of Dr. Hale’s remark, we need on- 


| ly call to mind the repeated references which 


we find in our annals, and which many of us re- 
collect in the conversation of our predecessors 
of the last generation, to the long and dreary 
winter of 1779-80, to which Virgil’s highly or- 
namented description of Scythian cold might 
be applied with prosaic exactness. Those of us 
who have passed the middle age, retain an equal- 
ly distinct recollection of the cold summer of 


| 1816. Both these extraordinary seasons dwelt 


tenaciously and distinctly in the memory of ma- 
ny who could give no other account, however 
general, of most other summers and winters of 
their time. It is not to be doubted that the se- 


| vere winter which occurred a few years since, 


when a channel was hewn through the solid ice 
in Boston harbor, in order to let the steam ves- 
sel proceed on her regular voyage, will be often 
ap pealed to by writers of the next generation as 
positive proof of the extreme rigor of our win- 
ters at the present day. 

Impressions of this description are particu- 
larly vivid in our younger days. We can all 
recollect those made upon us by such striking 
natural phenomena as occurred just within our 
recollection, and more especially by those of our 
early winters. When we recall the mountainous 
snow-drifts, huge icicles, and nipping blasts of 
those periods, we can hardly realize that any 
winters of our later days are both equally severe 
and yet all the pre- 
cise evidence which we possess compels us 20 to 
admit. It may be further observed, that the 
severe winters of the last century have been re- 
collected the more vividly because they were 
more severely felt than any winter of the same 
severity would now be. Our people are better 


| clothed, ourdwellings better fortified against cold, 


and, what is of still more moment, our roads are 
far more quickly rendered passable after heavy 
storms. A mass of snow, which sixty years 
since, might have rendered travelling in our 
thinly peopled country all but impossible for 
weeks together, is now cleared away or beaten 
down in a very few days. 
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A single extract from Smith’s ‘Diary (the 
work above referred to) will show that former 
generations had their mild as well as their se- 
vere winters. Under date of March 7, 1775, 
he remarks that the frost seemed out of the 
ground in the streets of Falmouth, (now Port- 
land,) and this he calls a wonderful winter, and 
so it would now be considered. It was not, 
however, unexampled, for Mount, in his relation 
of the affairs of Plymouth, as quoted in Prince’s 
Chronology, says, under the same date, in the 
year 1621, “‘ We begin to sow our garden seeds.” 
Had we fuller records on this subject, many 
more such instances might be brought to light.* 
But, unfortunately, such observers as Smith 
and Holyoke have been at all times rare, though 
there is every reason to hope that they will be 
much more numerous in the present condition 
of the natural sciences. It may be safely as- 
serted, however, that this idea of the gradual 
softening of our winters finds less and less Bup- 
port in proportion as we descend from general | 
impressions to precise statistics. This is not | 
the only alteration supposed to have occurred in | 
our New England climate. It isa common im- | 
pression that our summer droughts are more | 
frequent and of longer continuance than former- 
ly. If we could believe that there existed such 
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. ° . . | 
a tendency in our climate, it would certainly be | 


a most unwelcome conclusion. But the fact 
may be, not that these droughts are more se- 
vere than formerly, but that their effects have 
become of more consequence, and have: been 
perceived in more ways by our present far more 
numerous and wide-spread population. 
nothing of these effects as exhibited on a wide 
extent of cultivated land, they are rendered still 
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altogether distinct and unequivocal. No one 
can read the diary attentively without a convic- 
tion that long and severe droughts were a hun- 
dred years since, as now, the great trial of the 
patience and confidence of the New England 
farmer. Thus we find such dry spells noticed 
as occurring in the following years: 1743, 
1746, 1747, 1748, 1749, 1752, 1754, 1757, 
1761, 1762—being ten years out of twenty. 
[Te be cominued.] 


THE WANDERING BEE. 


‘“Hiew mountains closed the vale, 
Bare, rocky mountains, to all living things 
Inbospitable ; on whose sides no herb 
Rooted, no insect fed, no bird awoke 
Their echoes, save the eagle, strong of wing; 
A lonely plunderer, that afar 
Sought in the vales his prey. 


“Thither towards those mountains Thalaba 

Advanced, for well he ween’d that there had Fate 

Destined the adventure’s end. 

Up a wide vale, winding amid their depths, 

A stony vale between receding heights 

Uf stone, he wound bis way. 

A cheerless place! The solitary Bee, 

Whose buzzing was the only sound of life, 

Flew there on restless wing, 

Seeking in vain one blossom where to fix 
—Thalaba, book vi, 12, 13, 


This incident of the wandering bee, highly 
| poetical, seems at first sight very improbable, 


” 


|and passes for one of the many strange creations 


To say | 


more striking in the lowering of the streams 


which move our factories, and still more of the 
great rivers through which so much of our vast 
internal commerce is carried on. 
droughts are, in truth, more frequent and severe 
in any part of our country at the present day 
than a century ago, is a proposition for which 
we find no countenance in any statistics which 
have come down to us. Smith’s diary is, on 
this point, an important if not unique document. 
Though it seems to stand alone, its testimony is 
as frequent and precise as could be desired in 
any reason, or as the case could well admit. 
Years are repeatedly noticed at short intervals 
as marked by a want of seasonable rains, in lan- 
guage which, though of necessity less precise 
than a modern register of temperature, is yet 


* Macgregor, in we elaborate work on the Progress 
of America, vol. 2, p. 42, observes, “ That the Baron 
La Hontan is as to have left Quebec, in 1690, 
on the 20th of November. He adds that this is as 
late as any vessel can or will leave that port at pre- 
sent. Potrincourtand Champlain, on a Sunday early 
in January, 1607, sailed in a boat six miles up to Port 
Royal, (Annapolis, Nova Scotia,) to visit a field of 
winter wheat, dined in the sunshine, enjoyed music 
in the open air, &c. No winter since has been milder.” 


But that | 





of this wild poem. But yet it is quite true to 
nature, and was probably suggested to Southey, 
an omnivorous reader, by some out-of-the-way 
book of travels. 

In Hurton’s Voyage to Lapland, vol. 1. p. 

251, published a few years since, he says that 
as he stood on the verge of the North Cape,— 

“ The only living creature that came near me 
was a bee, which hummed merrily by. What 
did the busy insect seek there? Not a blade of 
grass grew, and the only vegetable matter on 
this point was a cluster of withered moss at the 
very edge of the awful precipice, and it I 
gathered at considerable risk as a memorial of 
my visit.’ 

So in Fremont’s Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, 1842, p. 69, he speaks of 
ce on the crest of the snow peak, 13,570 
feet above the Gulf of Mexico, and adds: 

‘During our morning’s ascent, we had met 
no sign of animal life, except the small sparrow- 
like bird already mentioned. A stillness the 
most profound, and a terrible solitude, forced 
themselves constantly on the mind as the great 
features of the place. Here on the summit, 
where the stillness was absolute, unbroken by 
any sound, and the solitude complete, we thought 
ourselves beyond the region of animated life: 
but while we were sitting on the rock, a solitary 
bee (Bromus, the humble bee) came winging his 
flight from the eastern valley, and lit on the knee 
of one of the men. 
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6 ‘It was a strange place, the icy rock and the 
highest peak of the Rock ky Mountains, for a lover 
of warm sunshine and flowers; and we pleased 
ourselves with the idea that he was the first of 
his species to cross the mountain barrier, a sol- 
itary pioneer to foretell the advance of civiliza- 
tion. I believe that a moment’s thought would 
have made us let him continue his way unharmed, 
but we carried out the law of this country, where 
all animated nature seems at war; and seizing 
him immediately, put him in at least a fit place, 
in the leaves of a large book, among the flowers 
we had collected on our way.’’—Notes and 
Queries. 


THE RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Robert Stephenson, the celebrated engineer, 
recently delivered an address on British Rail. 
ways. le described them as spreading like a 
net-work over England and Ireland, to the ex- 
tent of 8054 miles. In length they exceeded 
the ten chief rivers of Europe united, and 
comprised more than enough of single rails to 
make a belt of iron round the world. The cost 
had been £286,000,000 ste rling, or about one- 
third the } National Debt. Already, in two years, 
more than one-fourth had 


of £2386 ,000,000 
been spent in the war; and yet, how small were 


the advantages, in comparison with the results 


secured by the railways! There were eighty 
miles of railway tunnels, eleven miles of viaduct 
in the vicinity of the metropolis alone, 550,000,- 
000 cubic yards of earthworks, the earth of 
which would form a pyramid a mile and a half 
in height, on a base larger than St. James’ park. 
Trains run eighty millions of miles annually, 
with a working stock of 5000 engines and 150,- 
000 vehicles. In a straight line the engines | 
would extend from London | to Chatham, and the 
vebicles from London to Aberdeen. The rail- 
way companies employed 90,400 officers and 
servants; the angen cons sumed annually two 
millions of tons of coals, so that in every minute 
of time four tons of coal flashed into steam 
twenty tons of water, an amount sufficient for the 
supply of the domestic and other wants of the 
town of Liverpool. The coal consumed was al- 
most equal to the whole amount exported te 
foreign countries, and to one-half of the annual 
consumption of London. In 1854, the railways 
conveyed 111 millions of passengers, each tra- 
velling an average of twelve miles. The old 
coaches carried an average of ten passengers, 
and for the conveyance of 300,000 passengers a 
day 12 miles each, there would have been re- 
quired at least 10,000 coaches and 120,000 
horses. In 1854, railways receipts amounted to 
£20),215,000 ; and there was no instance where 
receipts had not been of continuous growth, even 
where portions of traffic had been abstracted by 
competition or new lines. 

The foregoing embodies a glowing picture of 
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the railway m movement in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, but it constitutes only one chapter in the 
history of this modern mode of travel and trans- 
portation. By the way, we perceive that a sys- 
tem of railroads is about to be introduced into 
Turkey.— La. Inquirer. 


SHUTTING DOORS. 


‘Don’t look so cross, Edward, when I call 
you back toshut the door; grandpa’s old bones 
feel the cold wind ; and besides, you have got 
to spend your life shutting doors, and might as 
well begin to learn now.’ 

“Do forgive me, grandpa, I ought to be 
ashamed to be cross to you. But what do 
you mean? I ain’t going to be a sexton. I am 
going to college, and then I am going to be a 
lawyer.” 

“ Well, admitting all that, I imagine Squire 
Edward C will have a good many doors to 
shut if he ever makes much of a man.” 

“ What kind of doors? Do tell me, grand- 
pa.” 

“ Sit down a minute, and I'll give you a list. 
In the first place, the ‘ door of your ears’ must 
be closed against the bad language and evil 
counsel of the boys and young men you will 
meet at school and college, or you will be undone. 
Let them once get possession of that door, and 
I would not give much for Edward C ’s fu- 
ture prospects. 

“ The ‘ door of your eyes,’ too, must be shut 
against bad books, idle novels and low, wicked 
newspapers, or your studies will be neglected 
and you will grow up a useless, ignorant man. 
You will have to close them sometimes against 
the fine things exposed for sale in the sture 
windows, or you will never learn to lay up 
money, or have any left to give away. 

“ The ‘ door of your lips’ will need especial 
care, for they guard an unruly member, which 
makes great use of the bad company let in at 
the doors of the eyes and ears. That door is 
very apt to blow open; and if not constantly 
watched, will let out angry, trifling or vulgar 
words. Tt will backbite sometimes worse than 
a March wind, if it is left open too long. | 
would advise you to keep it shut much of the 
time till you have laid up a store of knowledge, 
or at least, till you have something valuable to 
aay: 

‘The ‘inner door of your heart’ must be 
well shut against temptation, for conscience, the 
doorkeeper, grows very indifferent if you disre- 
gard his call, and sometimes drops asleep at his 
post ; and when you think you are doing very 
well, you are fast going down to ruin. If you 
carefully guard the outside doors of the eyes, 
and ears, and lips, you will keep out many cold 
blasts of sin, which get in before you think. 

“This ‘shutting doors,’ you see, Eddy, will 
be a serious business ; one on which your well- 
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doing in this life, and the next, depends.” _ 
Am. Mess. 





FRIENDS’ RE VIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 29, 1856. 


As we may confidingly enn that we have 
now arrived nearly at the close of an unusually 
severe and protracted winter, during which a 
large amount of suffering has fallen to the lot 
of the poor, it may, perhaps, be profitable to con- 
sider, and we accordingly invite the attention 
of our readers to the consideration, whether 
some more effectual mode may not be devised 
and carried into execution, to prevent the re- 
currence of similar scenes. The duty of relieving 
the distresses of the poor, seems to be inculcated 
both by the feelings of our nature and by the 
precepts of the religion which we all profess. 
Among the admonitions of the forerunner of the 
Messiah, the following is not the least conspicu- 
ous: ‘ He that hath two coats, let him impart 
to him that hath none ; and he that hath meat, 
let him do likewise.” Our Saviour also exherted 
his hearers to give alms of the things they pos- 
sessed ; and of the pious Roman centurion, it is 
stated, that he “‘ gave much alms to the people,” 
a very fit accompaniment of what immediately 
follqws, that he “ prayed to God always.” 

It is, however, to be observed, that in the 
performance of the duty of alms-giving, a large 
portion of care and discretion is indispensable. 
A careless and promiscuous distribution of alms 
may readily, and no doubt often does, increase 
and aggravate the misery it is intended to 
remedy. The injunction of the Baptist, like 
other general precepts of Scripture, is to be con- 
strued according to the spirit, rather than the 
letter of the maxim. Probably very few sober, 
calculating Christians, however disposed to con- 
form to the spirit of the injunction, would adopt 
the conclusion, that it is their duty, under all 
circumstances, to divest themselves of the second 
coat whenever another person can be found who 
has none. Constituted as civil society now is, even 
among those most favorably circumstanced, the 
care of a large majority of men to srovide for 
their own wants and for those of their families, 
must necessarily absorb their principal attention ; 
and were this duty in general properly attended 


to, there would probably be no great amount of 


suffering to relieve. 
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always with us, and a spirit should always be 
cherished to commiserate and relieve distress 
wherever it appears. 

There is, however, one elass who are entrusted 
by the all bountiful hand with means beyond 
what the rational wants of themselves and their 
families can demand, and on this class the duty 
of relieving the necessities of the poor would 
appear, in a great measure, naturally, if not 
necessarily, to fall. In every effort tending to 
this object, a sound discretion, as well as a phi- 
lanthropic spirit, is of the highest importance. 
A primary object in every effort for the relief 


|of the poor, should be to assist and instruct 


them, as far as possible, how to provide for 
themselves. Gratuitous alms are very liable to 
produce a dependence on the part of the recipi- 
ents, upon the care and labor of others, rather 
than on their own. Such alms naturally tend 
to exhaust the sources from which they flow’; 
but those supplies which are the product of the 
labor and care of those who procure them, are 
like an exhaustless spring, which always con- 
tinues flowing. 

It may, perhaps, be safely asserted that in 
this country at least, poverty, when it reaches 
the verge of destitution, is, with a few honora- 
ble exceptions, the result of indolence or neglect ; 
but that indolence or neglect is frequently the 
consequence of ignorance, rather than of aver- 
sion to labor and care. Those who have never 
known what the comforts of life actually are, 
but have passed the period of childhood and of 
youth amidst poverty and rags, can form but a 
very inadequate conception of any other mode 
of life than that to which they have been ac- 
customed. Thus we sometimes find individuals 
and families passing along from youth to age, 
and from one generation to another, destitute 
and ignorant of those comforts which are every 
where scattered around them. This is strikingly 
exemplified in the case of our North American 
Indians, whose ancestors, from time immemo- 
rial, have traversed this extensive continent 
in almost utter ignorance of its resources, and 
seldom possessing anything more than the low- 
est wants of their nature demand. The paths 
which their feet have marked, and the wigwams 
which shelter them from the storm, are, where 
European civilization has not extended, but 
little superior to those which existed when 


Still, we haye the poor! Cabot first landed upon our shores. Smith, i 
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his account of his captivity among the Indians, 
about one hundred years ago, informs us that, 
when about nineteen or twenty years of age, he was 
left at an Indian encampment in company with 
an aged chief and a boy, while the rest of their 
company went to a distance in search of game. 
The chief was disabled by rheumatism from 
hunting, and the boy was too young for the 
service; Smith was therefore their only depend- | 
ence. The ground became covered with snow, 
on which a crust was formed, too weak to bear 
the weight of a man, but strong enough to make 
considerable noise by breaking under the feet. 
While things were in this condition, their pro- 
visions ran out, and absolute starvation appeared 
the only alternative, unless relieved by the very | 
precarious success of the chase. After a day of 
unsuccessful labor, Smith returned weak and 


disconsolate to the Indian encampment. 


manufactured by long boiling from a quantity 


of bones which the boy had collected about}, 


their camp. This soup, inadequate as it proba- 
bly was to the wants of the suffering youth, 
served to procrastinate, for a time, the dreaded 
result of the existing famine. 
commenced a kind of sermon, in which he in- 
formed his young hunter that he was himself 
an old man, and that in almost every year of 
his life, he had been reduced to a situation 
nearly similar to that in which they were then 
placed, but that relief had always come at the 
moment of extremity. He thought he saw the 


hand of the Great Spirit in the relief thus ap- | 


propriately furnished, “which,” said he, “ the 
white people do not perceive as the poor Indians 
do, when the former have their storehouses and 
barns, which are never empty.” He accord- 
ingly admonished Smith not to despair, but to 
renew, on the following morning, his search for 
game. Thus encouraged, Smith set out in the 
morning, and in the course of the day was ena- 
bled to waylay a company of buffaloes, from 
which he selected a cow, and by the aid of his 
rifle brought her to the ground. Having taken 
such portion of the body as he could carry to the 
Indian encampment, and returning on the fol- 
lowing day for a further supply, he discovered 
the retreat of a bear, whose body he soon added 
Thus 


the confidence of the poor Indian was amply 


to his previous supply of buffalo meat: 


verified, and this seasonable supply probably 
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Upon | 


his arrival, the chief produced a bowl of soup, | 


The chief then | 
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satisfied his mind that gratitude to the Great 
Spirit for what he would necessarily regard as 
a special interposition, was all that his duty re- 
quired, and the circumstance would probably 
be regarded as an encouragement to a similar 
reliance in future. 

This would appear to constitute the amount 
of the old chief’s reliance on the favor of Provi- 
dence. But however we may admire the piety of 
the poor Indian, a little reflection must convince 
us that it would have taken a more useful, as 
well as more rational direction, if he had ap- 
plied his powers of body and mind to the culti- 
vation of the soil, and beheld, in the sunshine 
and the shower by which the fruits of the earth 
are brought to maturity, long before the supplies 
of the former year were exhausted, the same 
Divine interposition which, according to his 
apprehension, brought the buffalo or the deer 
within the range of his vifle in the moment of 
absolute destitution. 

When Count Rumford, between sixty and 
seventy years ago, undertook, with the concur- 
rence of the local authorities, to put an end to 
mendicity and absolute pauperism at Munich, 
in Bavaria, his philosophical mind soon per- 
ceived, that to render any plan effectual, the 
consent of the paupers themselves must be ob- 
tained ; and that consent was secured by show- 
ing them that reasonable industry on their part 
might be rendered a more certain, as well as 
more ample means of supply for their wants, 
than any thing which could be extorted by im- 
portunity from a reluctant community. 

But to return to the more immediate object 
of this essay ; it is obvious that any plan which 
ingenuity or philanthropy may suggest for re- 
lieving the wants of the poor, ought to embrace 
the radical idea, of raising their standard of 
comfort, not only above the contact, but con- 
siderably above the proximity, of absolute desti- 
tution. Let the laboring classes be taught to 
understand, that by industry and care, they 
may be put in possession, not only of the neces- 
saries, but of the comforts, and a share of the 
refinements of life, and they may be expected to 
attain a position, from which, in case of un- 
usual pressure, they may fall back without 
reaching the verge of destitution. 

Some recent examinations respecting the situa- 
tion and lodgings of the poor in large cities, 
such as London, New York and Philadelphia, 
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have produced some painful and startling dis- 


closures. A few extracts from some of these 


reports, as well as a few brief notices of the 
efforts which have been used, and of the results 
of those efforts, to remedy this condition of 
things, will probably appear in our future 
numbers. E. L. 


SitLent WorRSHIP AND THE ScripTuREs.—In 
the London Friend for the present month, we 
find the annexed remarks by its Editor, and 


have much satisfaction in transferring them to 


our columns. They refer, as our readers may 


perceive, to a communication in the preceding 
number of that paper, upon which we animad- 
verted two weeks since. 


It is not easy to prescribe the exact limits 
which should be observed in a periodical like 
The Friend, as to the character of the corres- 
pondence admitted into its columns. Established 
as a journal especially devoted to the interests of 
our Society, with the desire to advance the prin- 
ciples and support the testimonies of Friends, 
we have declined to insert communications call- 
ing those principles in question. We have 
thought at the same time that the discussion, 
how far the practices of the Society are in all 
respects the legitimate result of the pure princi- 
ples professed, might be attended with benefit, 
and lead many of our younger readers to the 
examiuation of those truths, which have been 
the profession of their forefathers, and of which 
it is needful that they should have more than 
the nominal possession, if they are to be Qua- 
kers indeed. 

While, then, we cannot admit a discussion of 
the fundamental principles of our faith, simply 
because we think the columns of a periodical of 
this character are not the suitable medium for 
such discussion, it is no feeling of illiberality 
which suggests this course, still less any doubt 
of the truth and importance of those distin- 
guishing views which are the characteristics of 
the Society of Friends. But a professed organ 
of a religious community must assume, as its 
stand-point, the truth of the principles of such 
community. Thus we could not consistently 
admit letters or articles advocating war, oaths, 
or a hireling ministry, or calling in question 
that testimony to the authority of Christ in His 
Church, and to the essential spirituality of the 
religion of the New Testament, which at first, 
amidst much opposition, and frequently, in later 
days, amongst much weakness and discourage- 
ment, has been faithfully borne by Friends, 
whether in their larger assemblies, or by the 
“twos” or the “threes,” gathered up and down 
in the name of the Redeemer, who has promised 
His life-giving presence to the truly gathered 
in His name. 





These remarks have been prompted by a 
communication from an esteemed correspondent, 
which was somewhat inadvertently admitted into 
our last, advocating the introduction of the read- 
ing of the Scripturesinto our meetings for worship. 
There is, probably, no body of Christians who 
evince greater anxiety and concern that their 
members should observe the practice of the fre- 
quent private and family reading of the Bible 
than our Society. The subject is brought be- 
fore the notice of our Preparative, Monthly, 
Quarterly, and Yearly Meetings; and if we ob- 
ject emphatically, as we must do, to the sugges- 
tion of our friend, it is not that we value less 
than he does, the inspired contents of the sacred 
volume, or that we would urge less strongly than 
he, their diligent and devotional study; but it 
is that we desire to maintain in its integrity our 
testimony to the spirituality of true worship, 
and to the authority of the Head over His own 
Church. 

Our correspondent suggests that “ judiciously 
selected passages of Scripture’’ should be intro- 
duced into our meetings. We say, that if our 
meetings be rightly gathered and rightly held, 
then the food convenient will be provided by 
Him who can and who does gather his own into 
his “ banqueting-house,” and give them to know 
his “banner over them” to be “love;’” and 
whether by the quotation of “‘ judiciously selected 
passages” by some of His servants, or by the 
immediate quickening, reproving, consoling, en- 
lightening influences of his Holy Spirit, He 


will be known amongst us by the “ breaking of 


bread.”” And all unworthy as we are to speak 
thus, our correspondent must excuse us, if—in 
common, as we trust and believe, with the large 
majority of our members—we prefer, decidedly 
and unhesitatingly, our silent meetings, however 
small, to an uncalled, unauthorized, and un- 
baptizing ministry, or to the reading of “ judi- 
ciously selected passages” of Scripture. We 


know, probably, as much as our friend does, of 


the barrenness and low estate of many of our 
meetings. We know their discouragements ; 
but we cannot look for help in the direction 
which he indicates, but in the increase of that 
individual faithfulness which would qualify for 
husbandmen in the Lord’s harvest-field, and for 
the right wearing of the spiritual “‘Urim and 
Thummim”’ in the service of the tabernacle.— 


(London) Friend. 


Diep, on the 11th of last month, Joun Press- 

NALL, a member of Duck Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana, aged nearly 78 years, whose end we 
humbly trust was peace. 
, in Danvers, Mass., on the 10th of 2d mo. 
AxicalL, widow of Edward Southwick, in the 92d 
year of her age; a member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting. 

This dear Friend retained her faculties bright, 
and although for many years she had been deprived 
by weakness in her limbs from mingling with her 
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friends in a social or religious capacity, yet she 
retained a warm and affectionate interest in and 
for them, often expressing, “ that though deprived 
of this privilege, she never loved her friends more.” 
She keenly felt the sundering of the nearest and 
tenderest ties of nature, but was enabled to bear 
these, and other trials, with meekness and pa- 
tience, appearing as one calmly waiting her 
departure. About two weeks before her decease, 
she was violently attacked with the disease which 
terminated her long life. 

Diep, at Muscatine, Iowa, 2d of 11th mo. last, 
Cuarity, wife of Jacob Kinzer, in the 47th year 
of her age. Her residence for several years had 
been within the limits of Honey Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana, of which she was an active | 
and useful member. While passing through Illi- | 
nois, in the 10th month last, with her husband and 
family and other relations, on their way to lowa, 
she was attacked by fever, and during the remain- 
der of the journey experienced great bodily suf- 
ferings. Her mind was preserved in calmness and 
Christian resignation, notwithstanding the pecu- 
liarly trying circumstances of her illness, giving 
satisiactory evidence to those about her that her | 
end was peacelul. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee charged with the oversight of 
this Institution will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth 
day, the 11th of next month, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction, and the Com- 
mittee on Admissions, meet on the same day, the 
former at 4, P. M., and the latter at 5, P. M. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual 
examination ef the school, on third, fourth and 
fifth days of the same week. 


s Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 
Philada., 3mo. 29th 1856.—2t. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
The stated annual meeting of the Haverford 
School Association will be held at the Committee 





Room, Arch Street Meeting House, at 4 o’clock on 
Second day afternoon, 5th mo. 12th, 1856. 
Cuares Extts, Sec’y. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The winter Session of the School will close on 
Sixth day the 11th of Fourth month. 

The Summer Session will commence on Second- 
day, the 12th of Fifth month. 

Application for admission must be made to 
Joseph Suowdon, Superintendent at the school, or 
to Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 

West-town, Third mo. 3d, 1856. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
The semi-annual ex» mination will commence on 
Second-day, Fourth month 7th, and terminate on 
the Fourth day following. 


The Summer term begins on Fourth day the 14th 
of Fifth month next. 

Friends wishing to enter students are requested 
to apply immediately to Jonathan Richards, Super- 
intendent at the School, West Haverford, Delaware 
Co., Pa., or to Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the 
Board, No. 39 Market st., Philadel phia. 

The connection of the applicant with the Society 
of Friends, his age and attainments, should be dis- 
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tinctly stated. Evidence of good moral character 
will be required in all cases. 


THE LATE CATHERINE CLARKSON. 


The busy world generally takes very little heed 
of the quiet, unobtrusive labors of the wives of 
eminent men. Yet it is undeniable that the 
faithful and affectionate partners of their joys 
and troubles do frequently materially aid them 
in achieving those public triumphs which render 
their names celebrated. 

Time, however, reveals these secrets of the do- 
mestic hearth, and the tribute of honor is 
awarded to the gentle helpmate, but for whose 
wise counsel, sometimes, and untiring zeal, and 
assiduous labors in the closet, the man renowned 


| might have sunk under the burden of his mighty 


task. 

The late Mrs. Clarkson—the subject of this 
notice—wasa woman of great energy of character 
and vigor of intellect, and, it is generally 
known, was a most efficient co-worker with her 
revered husband, Thomas Clarkson, in the plans 
he benevolently devised and carried out, for the 
benefit of his fellow-men, and especially of the 
slave. Like him, she has now passed away, but 
the memory of their good deeds will live in 
the annals of this country, and their names be 
household words in many an African heart, long 
after the abomination they sought to eradicate 
has ceased to pollute the earth. A brief notice 
of this distinguished lady will, we believe, prove 
acceptable to our readers; and we therefore 
transfer the following from the columns of the 

sury Post of the 6th ult. 

“ Our obituary to-day contains a name which 
ought not to be unaccompanied by a notice, 
somewhat more extensive than can be granted to 
most of these mortuary records. On Thursday, 
the 31st ult., died at Playford Hall, near 
Ipswich, aged 83, Catherine Clarkson, the 
relict of Thomas Clarkson ; of him who stood in 
the front of that noble band of laborers which, 
after many years of seemingly hopeless toil, ef- 
fected the abolition of the African slave trade. 
This venerable lady was a native of our town. 
She was the eldest of the six children of 
William Buck, from Yorkshire, many years a 
resident of considerable influence, and who was 
the younger brother of the Recorder of Leeds. 

“ Mrs. Clarkson was for many years confined 
to the couch of an invalid, but her peculiar 
qualities rendered her the fit companion, the 
solace, and the support of her husband in his 
long labors and trials. She was distinguished 
by her social virtues, her animation, and her 
colloquial eloquence. It was by these qualities, 
when T. Clarkson was compelled to suspend 
his labors, and take up his residence in West- 
moreland, that she, as well as her husband, ob- 
tained the warm and permanent friendship of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, the allied 
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poets, and of Charles Lamb, their congenial 
friend ; as appears in numerous passages of their 
several works. She was by no means the pas- 
sive comfort of her husband during his long 
labors. Thos. Clarkson, destined to the church 
by his education, had taken deacon’s orders, 
when he renounced the functions of a clergy- 
man, in order to discharge the special duty he 
had imposed upon himself. He had at the 
same time embraced opinions in favor of civil 
and religious liberty, which afforded a pretext 
to the supporters of slavery to aecuse him of 
Jacobinism (the Radicalism of the generation). 

He found allies in the family and dissenting 
connections of his wife. Among the most active 
members of the Abolition body was William 
Smith, M. P. for Norwich, whose family were 
through life the dearest friends of Mrs. Clarkson. 
When her health permitted, she was the com- 
panion of her husband on his several Missionary 
journeys. She attended him to Paris, when he 
in vain strove to obtain from the assembled 
sovereigns of Europe a declaration that the 
slave-trade was piracy, and enjoyed with him 
his triumph at the close of his career, when he 
received from the hands of the Lord Mayor the 
record of his admission to the freedom of the 
City of London, in recognition of his Abolition 
services. Mrs. Clarkson had been declining for 
many years. But her faculties remained sound 
till within a short time of her departure, which 
was without suffering, but not without hope. 

She attained an age beyond that given to man- 
kind in general, and has left as large a number 

of frie nds, who honored and loved her, as those 
can expect who survive their proper generation, 

the companions of their youth.” — Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, ( London.] 





AN OCEAN RIVER IN THE PACIFIC. 


Lieutenant Bent, of the United States Navy, 
read an interesting paper before the Ge ographi- 
eal and Statistical Society some time since, on 
the existence of an ocean river in the Pacific, 
flowing to the northward and eastward along 
the coast of Asia, and corresponding, in every 
essential particular, with the Gulf Stream of 
the Atlantic. By a series of careful observa- 
tions with barometers and air and water ther- 
mometers, together with abstracts from the logs 
of the winds, currents, and daily positions of the 
ships of the Pacific squadron, the data from 
which were made diagrams of various passages 
between different points on the Asiatic coast 
and the eastern half of the Pacific ocean were 
obtained. 

hese diagrams show an increased temperature 
of both air and water the moment this stream is 
entered, but that of the water is generally the 
greater, and so continues until the stream is 
left. On the northwestern edge, the transitions 
are comparatively abrupt, but less so on the 
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southeastern ; and along the whole line of the 
stream, as well as in the middle of it, strong 
tide rips, resembling heavy breakers on shoals 
or reefs, are constantly encountered. 

The existence of a strong northeast current 
on the coast of Japan was noticed by Cook and 
other early navigators, and the Japznese have 
given it the name of the ‘ Kuro-Siwo,” or 
“ Black Stream,” from its dark blue color, as 
compared with that of the adjacent ocean. 
Springing from the great Equatorial current of 
the Pacific, the oceanic stream extends from the 
Tropic of Cancer on the north to Capricorn on 
the south, with a width of three thousand miles, 
anda velocity of from twenty to sixty miles a day. 

Upon reaching the coast of Asia, it is diverted 
to the west, and in passing through the great 
Polynesian Archipelago is split into innumera- 
ble streams, which diffuse a fertilizing warmth 
over all that portion of the globe. The “ Kuro- 
Siwo,” which extends from the southern end 
of the island of Formosa to the Straits of Sangar, 
is, consequently, an off-shoot of the parent stream, 
It washes the whole coast of Japan as far as the 
Straits of Sangar, separating Niphon from Jesso, 
with an average velocity of from 35 to 40 miles, 
and a width varying from 100 to 500 miles. At 
this point a current of cold water, running coun- 
ter, and intervening between it and the southern 
and eastern coast of Jesso, is encountered. It 
is supposed to proceed from the Arctic Ocean, 
and is so powerful that a vessel attempting to 
make headway against it is almost sure to be 
drifted to the southwest. 

Striking resemblances between the “ Kuro- 
Siwo” and the Gulf Stream may be traced— 
such as the coincidences in their recurvation, 
and in the strata of cold water lying in the 
longitudinal direction of each of them. 

The influence of the Kuro-Siwo upon the 
climates of Japan and the west coast of North 
America, is, as might be expected, as striking as 
that of the Gulf Stream on the coasts bordering 
the North Atlantic. From the insular position 
of Japan, with the intervening sea between it 
and the continent of Asia, it has a more equable 
climate than we enjoy in the United States ; ; and 
since the counter-current of the Kuro-Siwo does 
not make its appearance on the eastern shores 
of the islands south of the Straits of Sangar, 
and as these islands, in their geographical posi- 
tion, have a more eastwardly direction than our 
coast, the Kuro-Siwo, unlike the Gulf Stream, 
sweeps close along this shore, giving a milder 
climate to that portion of the empire than is 
enjoyed in corresponding latitudes in the United 
States. 

The softening influence of the Kuro-Siwo is 
felt on the coasts of Oregon and California, but 
in a less degree, perhaps, than that of the 
Gulf Stream on the coasts of Europe, owing to 
the greater width of the Pacific ocean over the 
Atlantic. 
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Still, the winters are so mild in Puget’s 
Sound, in lat. 48 deg. north, that snow rarely 
falls there, and the inhabitants are never ena- 
bled to fill their ice-houses for the summer, and 
vessels trading to Petropaulowski and the coast 
of Kamtschatka, when becoming unwieldy from 
accumulation of ice on their hulls and rigging, 
run over toa higher latitude on the American 
coast, and thaw out, in the same manner that 
vessels frozen up on our own coast retreat again 
into the Gulf Stream until favored by an east- 


erly wind.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


THE MONSTER STEAM SHIP. 


Many of our readers are aware that there is 
now growing into form and shapeliness, upon 
the Isle of Dogs, opposite to the town of Dept- 
ford, a fabric of enormous dimensions, which 


ship. 
not been cradled in docks or suspended on frame- 
work, but built on the solid earth; and from 
this cause, as well as from the uncouth appear- 
ance it presented for many months, that portion 
of the public who passed up and down the river 
between London and Greenwich were slow to 
believe that it was intended for a ship at all. 
Gradually the huge mass began to speak for it- 
self: the lofty walls that threatened to enclose 
an extensive f: uctory, OF unite in a range of ware- 
houses or a formidable fortification, vanished by 
degrees behind an outer covering which, assu- 
ming the unmistakable contour of the swelling 
hull of a vessel, dispelled all doubt upon the 
subject, leaving in its place only amazement at 
the grandeur of the design and the vastness of 
the undertaking. 

Impelled by the same curiosity which has al- 
ready led multitudes to examine this new and 
astounding experiment in marine architecture, 
we this morning alighted at the Westminster 
dock station of the Blackwall Railway, and 
leaving the docks behind us, proceeded across 
the Isle of Dogs, to the works of J. Scott Rus- 
sell, Esq., armed with an order of admission 
kindly forwarded by that gentleman. 

The Isle of Dogs is a curiosity in itself, and 
stubbornly defies any attempt to pass over it 
without notice. It isthe region of a remarka- 
ble kind of industry, and hasa voice which 
rises into the sky unceasingly with the clang of 
ten thousand hammers, the grinding and groar- 
ing of heavy machinery, the crash of wheels 
and the echoes of the forge. Then it has odors 
comparable to nothing in any other island that 
we know of—odors of fire and smoke, of mol- 
ten metal and fluxes, of old rotting wood, of oil 
and glue and white-lead and “ turps’’—and, 
worse than all, of open sewers stagnating in 
filth, and hopeless of a drain or current to car- 
ry it off; and of black fatid ditches mantled 
with duck-weed which once was green, but 


| midway between us and it, 
has lately begun to assume the proportions of a | 


Unlike all other ships, however, it has | 
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which has decayed and putrefied into slimy veins 
of sanguinary purple and crimson, beneath an 
atmosphere combined of the fogs of the river, 
the fumes of the furnace, and the exhalations of 
noisome manufactures. Strange to say, the in- 
habitants of the district, with all these physical 
disadvantages, show no signs of unhealthiness. 
The reason may be that the place, though suf- 
ficiently populous, is not crowded, and that the 
whole flat level is constantly swept by the 
breezes from the river, which insure a continual 
current of air. 

Passing down Millwall, we caught a first 
view of the monster ship at the distance of about 
two-thirds of a mile. From this point, whence 
its details are not distinguishable, it resembles 
a row of lofty buildings, ‘and we noticed that a 
row of brick-built eight-roomed houses, standing 
did not obscure 
half its length, while it towered far above their 
roofs. 

On approaching the theatre of operations, 
the clink of “ hammers closing rivets up,” af- 
ter a fashion never heard of in knightly times, 
produced a din, which, reverberating from the 
surrounding houses, deafened the ear, but of 
which the denizens of the district appeared as 
insensible as are the dwellers beside a cataract 
of its unceasing roar. Entering the yard and 
presenting our credentials, we were soon in front 
of the object of oursearch. It is not easy to 
impart a correct idea of magnitude by descrip- 
tion, especially as it is not easy for a spectator 
to realize it himself until after some interval for 
observation and comparison. We might com- 
pare the broad and towering hull of the levia- 
than vessel to the prostrate body of an elephant, 
and the men at work upon its sides to flies 
crawling over its hide ; but weare not sure that 
even thenthe vessel would not be disparaged by 
the illustration. The reader must judge for him- 
self, by the actual measurements which we 
shall give from authorized data for his satisfac- 
tion. The length of this new steamer will be 
six hundred and eighty feet, its breadth eighty- 
three feet, and its depth sixty feet. According 
to measurement, it will be capable of floating a 
weight, including engines, machinery, coals, 
cargo, and everything, of twenty-five thousand 
tons. Recollecting that this is more than dou- 
ble the length of the largest vessels now 


| afloat, that the tonnage is six times that of the 


largest man of war, the reader will be in pos- 
session of some materials to assist his imagina- 
tion. A writerin the “ Builder” has caleula- 
ted that the whole of the-fifty-six houses in Tav- 


| istock Square, if compressed into one block, 


would not enclose a larger area than will be en- 
closed within the hull of the monster steamer. 

First walking round the astonishing fabric, 
glimmering with a hundred portable forges, by 
means of which the bolts, at a white heat, are 
driven through the iron plates, and swarming 
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with workmen plying their ponderous hammers, 
we follow our guide up the outer ladders, from 
scaffolding to scaffolding, to what will constitute 
the upper deck. Here we have a noble pros- 
pect of the winding Thames and its opposite 
shore ; but we have no time for indulging in 
the picturesque, and prefer to look about us. It 
is now that we are first profoundly impressed 
with the real magnitude of the structure. We 
perceive that it is built in compartments, of 
which there will be room for ten, each being 
over sixty feet in length. Standing above these, 
and looking down into them, reminds us of look- 
ing into the central courtof an old-fashioned Pa- 
ris hotel from one of the upper windows. Each 
compartment is separated from its neighboring 
one by a wall of iron, water-tight; so that, in 
case of leakage from accident or collision into 
one, the others would have sufficient buoyancy 
to sustain the vessel afloat. We observed as we 
mounted the side, that with a further view to 
safety, the outer coating of the vessel is built 
double below the water-mark ; so that if one 
covering is fractured, the other and inner one 
presents a second safeguard. In case of neces- 
sity, moreover, the water can be let in between 
these coverings, to the weight of two thousand 
tons, to serve as ballast. 

The conception of this extraordinary vessel 
is due to the genius of Brunel, whose success 
in every department of engineering ona grand 
scale is a guarantee of the eventual prosperity 
of the undertaking. She is intended for com- 
mercial and emigrant purposes, and for the 
performance of long voyages, and is calcu- 
lated for becoming to India, China, Australia, 
or Japan, what the Cunard liners are to Ameri- 
ca. The great drawback in the case of long 
voyages by steam has been hitherto the expense 
of earrying coals out to the different coaling sta- 
tions, and the loss of time involved in reaching 
these stations, which lie out of the steaming 
track, and the delay occasioned by taking the 
coals on board. The new steamer will be ex- 
posed to no such retarding causes. She will car- 
ry twelve thousand tons of coal in her hold, 
which it is expected will be more than sufficient 
to circumnavigate the globe, and will thus ef- 
fect a vast saving in the cost of fuel as well as 
in time. 

An indispensable condition to remuneratizeness, 
in a voyage, long or short, is a tolerably quick 
passage —and the elements of speed have there- 
fore not been lost sight of in the construction 
of the leviathan. The old round bow and broad 
waist, devices to secure an amount of tonnage 
far exceeding the registered measurement, ren- 
dered speed impossible. The repeal of the 
navigation laws has left shipbuilders at liberty 
to study and to execute the principles of their 
art; and we now have sharp concave bows and 
long hulls cleaving the water with more than 
double the velocity of the old tubs. In this 
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vessel the new principles will be fairly carried 
out, and, in addition to such advantages of con- 
struction, she will carry within her a propelling 
power such as the world has yet never witnessed. 
Her engines will have cylinders eighteen feet 
long, six feet in diameter, and weighing twenty- 
eight tons each. She will be propelled both by 
paddles and by screw. Her paddle engines will 
be fed by forty furnaces, generating steam equiv- 
alent to a thousand horse-power, and her screw 
engines by sixty furnaces, supplying steam to 
the amount of fifteen hundred horse-power. 

As we stand upon her upper deck, and revolve 
these things in our mind, while gazing down the 
perspective of iron ribs and girders, and into 
the huge square cavities beneath us, we cannot 
help recalling the fate of more than one fine 
vessel, now ‘in the deep bosom of the ocean 
buried,’ which we have visited from motives of 
curiosity within the last few years. With these 
sad memories on our mind, we express a hope to 
a communicative gentleman at our side, that, 
considering the number of lives which will pro- 
bably share her fate, whatever it may be, all the 
precautions that are possible will be taken to 
insure safety. 

“Safe,” said he, “ not a doubt of it—as safe 
as anything can be that incurs the dangers of 
the sea. You see, in the first place, she is built 
of iron, and cannot be destroyed by fire, and it 
is said, further, that they are going to employ 
fire-proof materials for the fittings-up. Then, 
as to rocks and shoals, remember, she is not in- 
tended for an exploring expedition in that quar- 
ter: though she is twice as long as any vessel 
going, she will draw no more water than many 
a manof war; some of them stand as high out 
of the water, and dip as deep into it, as she will 
when she is afloat. Then 1 don’t see how she 
is to founder, looking at her water-tight cham- 
bers; and as for getting on her beam-ends, if 
she had such things, she must be a conjuror to 
do that, looking to her width.” 

‘‘ But as to storms?’ we suggested. 

“‘ It is not a little storm that would trouble 
her, at any rate,” said he. “If she were built of 
timber, | should fear she would go to pieces in 
the first gale she met ; but the case is different 
with iron. She is constructing on the same 
principle as the Britannia Tubular Bridge, and 
to all intents and purposes will be as much a 
single mass: I think she will stand the strain 
of any tempest.” 

“Have you any idea as to what the cost of 
her will be to the company /” 

“ Not much less than half a million, perhaps. 
They say there will be ten thousand tons of 
iron plates in her, and above three millions of 
bolts or rivets, which must cost something in 
the driving. Then her fittings will be expensive. 
She is to carry a thousand first-class passengers, 
each with a separate berth, and as many second 
class. Her saloons will be roomy and lofty 
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apartments from ten to fifteen feet high ; and 


her culinary and commissariat apparatus had | 
need be something extraordinary, considering | 


the multitudes which she will have to provide 
for. But cost is a secondary object in such an 
undertaking as this. If she answer the end 
proposed, she will pay her proprietors hand- 
somely. She is expected to save twenty or thir- 
ty days in the voyage to Australia, and if she 
does that she will command both freight and 
passengers at her own terms.” 

While my companion was talking thus, we 
had descended the ladders, and stood again be- 
neath the shadow of the vast bulk on the river’s 
bank. ‘ Do youknow,” I asked, “ how she is 
to be got into the water—one can hardly say 
launched ?” 

“Qh, that will be managed well enough. The 
ground she is standing on now is new ground. 
That will be dug away as close as possible to 
where she stands, the river letin, and she forced 
into the water, broadside on, by means of hy- 
draulic engines.” 

« What sail will she carry ig 

“‘ None—so it is said. ‘There will be a pair 
of paddles sixty feet in diameter, and a screw 
of still greater power; and sails will not be 
wanted. Her crew will be nearly all employed 
below, you see.” 

Our companion wished us good morning ; and 
then, making the best of our way to the ferry, 
we caught the Hungerford boat and were soon 
threading the Pool on our route back to the city, 
casting now and then a look on the great levia- 
than, till a veil of masts and spars and rigging 
hid her from our eyes.— Leisure Hour. 


Proressor Esrenspera’s Microscope has 
been made use of in Prussia, to detect the thief 
that stole a barrel of specie, which had been 
purloined on one of the railways. One of a 
number of barrels, that should all have con- 
tained coin, was found on arrival at its destina- 
tion to have been emptied of its precious con- 
tents, and refilled with sand. On Professor 
Ehrenberg being consulted, he sent for samples 
of sand from all the stations along the different 
lines of railway that the specie had passed, and 
by means of his microscope identified the sta- 
tion from which the interpolated sand must 
have been taken. ‘The station once fixed upon, 
it was not difficult to hit upon the culprit in the 
small number of employees on duty there. 


THE TIME OF PRAYER. 


“ Prayer reveals the blessings of the day! 
Prayer drives the dangers of the night away!” 
When the morning sunbeam shineth 
On the fragrance laden air, 
And thou art refreshed with slumber, 
Then should be a time of prayer. 
When the sun with noon-tide splendor, 
Fills all vision everywhere, 
And thou needfal rest art taking, 
That may be the time of prayer! 


When the day’s declining shadows 
End thy labors, toil and care; 

Ere thou seekest wonted slumber, 
Bow the knee in humble prayer ; 

Should the midnight ever find thee 
Wakeful on thy couch—oh! there, 

There’s a time for solemn musing, 
That’s the time for secret prayer ! 


When in health and buoyant gladness, 
Life is joyous, bright and fair, 

That should be a time to utter 
Thankful gratitude in prayer ! 

When afflicted, pained and wounded— 
Yea, when sickness lays thee bare, 

Doubt not, fear not, but confiding, 
Breathe thy soul in earnest prayer ! 


Should’st thou ever be exposed 
To the world’s delusive snare 
Or its wily arts perplex thee— 
That’s the time for urgent prayer ! 
When the Holy Spirit wooes thee— 
In thy closet, lonely there, 
Or before assembled thousands,— 
Then engage in fervent prayer ! 
In the walks of life, wherever 
They may lead, through dark or fair, 
In the forest, on the highway, 
Ever keep a heart of prayer! 
Thou wilt find it a consoling, 
All sustaining guardian here ; 
Tis the master-key of heaven— 
Pure, confiding, ardent prayer. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTeLLicence.—The steamship Persia 
arrived at New York on the 20th, with news from 
Liverpool to the 8th. No tidings of the Pacific 
had been received in England. 

The Peace Congress was stillin session, but its 
proceedings were kept so secret, that nothing was 
known as to the actual progress of negotiations. 
The French Emperor’s speech, at the opening of 
the Senate, expresses the hope of a favorable re- 
sult, from the spirit of moderation and equity 
evinced by the representatives of the different 
governments. 

The resolution of the Congress relative to an 
armistice being made known in the Crimea on the 
28th ult., a conference was held next day between 
the proper officers of the two armies, and a sus- 
pension of hostilities was agreed upon. 

Russta.—A new levy of 23 men in 1000 is about 
to be made throughout the Empire, as “a mea- 
sure,” it is stated, “‘of precaution, and not of 
menace.” 

The Russian Admiralty has ordered all buoys, 
beacons, &c., to be removed, and all coast lights 
extinguished, along the Russian coasts of the 
Baltic. 

France.—The price of grain has fallen ma- 
terially, but much suffering exists among the poorer 
tradesmen, owing to high rents and the extreme 
dearness of most of the necessaries of life. 

Sparn.—In the Cortes, a remarkable speech was 
made by a member, denouncing the conduct ot 
the Pope and of the ecclesiastics of the country, 
especially in resisting the civil authorities and op- 
posing the circulation of the Scriptures. One of 
the Ministers defended them, but his remarks 
caused evident dissatisfaction. 

Denmark.—The government has proposed to 
the various representatives assembled at the Con- 
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ference on the Sound Dues, to abolish those dues and a disposition is expressed to try the question 
on receiving a fixed sum, to be paid by the differ- | of freedom in Kansas fairly by actual settlement, 
ent States interested, according toatable drawn up | for which purpose a “ Pro-slavery Emigrant Aid 


by the Danish government. 
sentative accepted the proposition at once, although 


Russia’s share would be about one-third of the | much of the sugar cane in Louisiana. 


The Russian repre- | Society ” has been organized in Platte County. 


The unusually severe winter has destroyed 
It is stated 


whole, and it was thought probable that it would | that at Mackinaw, and near the eastern end of 


be adopted by the other governments. 


Ecyrt.—The agent of the Eastern Electric 
Telegraph Company has made arrangements with 
the government for the construction of a telegraph 
line from Alexandria to Suez. He may affix as 
many wires as are needed to the posts erected by 
the government, or, if he prefer, may place the 
wires underground at his own expense, and he is 
to have entire control of those employed by him. 
He hopes eventually to extend the line to India, 
and the sub-marine telegraph from Constantinople 
to Alexandria is expected to go into operation in 
the course of next summer. 


Persta.—The Shah is preparing to repel by force 
any attempt which may be made by an English 
fleet against the Persian coasts. 


Cuina.—The rebellion appears to be still making 
progress. The British Admiral has organized a 
system of monthly convoys, connecting the five 
ports open to foreign commerce, with a view of 
protecting trade and suppressing piracy. 

Arasia —Disturbances have taken place at 
Jeddah, on the western coast, owing to an attempt 
by the Turkish authorities to carry into effect a 
decree of the Sultan, prohibiting the slave trade 
hitherto carried on between that coast and Abys- 
sivia. The Arabs rose in insurrection, a fight 
ensued, and at the last accounts the town was in 
a state of siege, though not in immediate danger. 

Avustrat1a—The new constitution has been 
pomeines at Melbourne. The population of 

ictoria has increased 50,000 within the last year, 
and the yield of gold averages 50,000 ounces per 
week. The commercial condition both of Victoria 
and Sydney has improved. 

Mexico.—A decree has been passed declaring 
null the bonds of the English debt which had been 
renewed by Santa Anna. The editor of a news- 
paper has been sentenced to a fine of $800 and 
imprisonment for six months, for one of his arti- 
cles. 

Nicaracua.— Walker is stated to have had up- 
wards of 1,200 men under his command on the 
28th ult. The line of steamers for California via 
Nicaragua has been suspended, owing to Walker’s 
extraordinary proceedings. An application has 
been made to our government on behalf of the 
Transit Company, for its interposition to obtain 
redress, but no action has been taken upon it, nor 
is it thought likely that any will be. 

Domestic —The schooner Falmouth was seized 
in New York harbor on the 18th inst., on suspicion 
of being intended for the slave trade, all the neces- 
sary fixtures for that purpose being found on board. 
The crew, who were all Portuguese, were placed 
under arrest, and the vessel taken charge of by 
United States officers. 

The Free State Legislature of Kansas has 
adopted a resolution declaring that the laws 
enacted’ by it are to go into effect only when the 
State is admitted into the Union. It was expected 
to adjourn on the 15th inst. to the 7th month next. 
The spirit of invasion and mob violence appears 
to be subsiding in the border counties of Missouri, 


Lake Superior, the winter was milder than usual. 
The House of Representatives of Georgia, at its 
recent session, passed a bill giving to judges of 
superior courts the power to commute the punish- 
ment for capital offences from death to imprison- 
ment for life in the penitentiary, should the jury 
recommend the prisoner to the mercy of the court. 
The Kentucky Legislature has passed a law 
making all the cities and towns of the State re- 
sponsible to the owners of property destroyed by 
mobs ; and also a law designed to suppress gam- 
bling, prohibiting billiards, ten-pin alleys, &c. 

The Massachusetts House of Delegates has 
adopted the new amendment to the State Consti- 
tution, which provides that voters in that Com- 
monwealih must be able to read and write. The 
amendment originated in the Senate. 

The Cincinnati Slave Case, though settled by 
the delivery of the fugitives to their claimant, has 
left behind it some serious legal complications. 
The local Court issued a writ of habeas corpus for 
the fugitives, but the Marshal returned to it the 
answer that, as the production of the persons be- 
fore the court would serve no practical purpose, 
he took the responsibility of disobeying the writ, 
and delivering them over to the claimant. The 
Court has since taken this answef into considera- 
tion, and, believing that the writ of habeas corpus 
cannot be constitutionally suspended, has directed 
the Prosecuting Attorney to file specifications 
upon which a rule should issue against the Mar- 
shal, to show cause why he should not be attached 
as for a contempt. 

The number of lives lost by the burning of the 
ferry boat on the Delaware on the 15th inst., 18 
now supposed to exceed sixty. The officers of 
the boat have been arrested on a charge of man- 
slaughter, by a warrant from the U. 8. Commis- 
sioner. 

Pennsytvanta Lecistature.—The proceedings 
have been of merely local interest 

Concress —The Military Academy Appropria- 
tion Bill passed the Senate on the 19th. A reso- 
lution was adopted on the 20th, inquiring of the 
President whether the boundary, according to the 
treaty with Mexico in 1853, had been established, 
and whether the remaining three millions had been 
paid, and to whom. A substitute for the bill au- 
thorizing the people of Kansas to form a State 
government, was submitted, and a bill also re- 
ported modifying the tariff law. 

In the House of Representatives, the debate on 
the resolution to empower the Committee on 
Elections to send for persons and papers on the 
Kansas election, was closed on the 19th, when a 
substitute was adopted, authorizing the Speaker to 
appoint a committee of three members to take 
testimony, and to investigate the whole subject, 
appropriating $10,000 to defray the expenses, and 
requesting the President to give military protection 
to the committee, if necessary. Campbell, of 
Ohio, Howard, of Michigan, and Oliver, of Mis- 
souri, were announced as the committee, but 
Campbell requesting to be excused, Sherman, of 
Ohio, was appointed in his place. 
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